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HAM HOUSE, PETERSHAM. 


HAM HOUSE, SURREY. 

“ Ham House,” the seat of the venerable 
Countess of Dysart, is situated on low 
ground, near the banks of the Thames, and 
opposite the classic shores of Twickenham. 
The estate is held of the manor of Peter- 
sham, by copy of court-roll; but one of 
its umbrageous avenues extends to Ham 
Common, in the district of the new Church, 
at Ham. This mansion, which is a very 
curious specimen of the domestic architec- 
ture of the time of James I, was erected, 
as appears by the rolls, by Sir Thomas 
Vavasor, knt., marshal of the household; 
who, in 1611, was appointed judge of the 
then newly-constituted marshal’s court, 
conjointly with Sir Francis Bacon, the soli- 
citor-general, and afterwards lord-chan- 
cellor. The house would seem to have 
been finished in 1610, as that date, with 
the words Vivat Rex, forms a ‘part of the 
ornamental carvings on the principal en- 
trance door. About that time, also, and 
during the ensuing two or three years, Sir 
Thomas enlarged his estate by purchasin, 
several small parcels of adjoining lan 


from different individuals; but in what 

manner he first became possessed of the 

property, has not been ascertained. Some 
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years after, the house, and certain custom- 
ary lands pertaining to it, were surrendered 
to John Ramsay, Earl of Holdernesse, who 
died in 1624, or 1625; and by whom, or 
his heirs, his property was sold to William 
Murray, who was created Lord Hunting- 
tower, and Earl of Dysart, by Charles L 
The long avenues of majestic elms sur- 
rounding Ham House (in some places 
interweaving their branching arms into the 
cathedral arch), together with the grove of 
dark Scotch fir, within the groun ive 
this demesne a marked and _ peculiar cha- 
racter; and the mansion itself, from almost 
every distant point of view, appears to be 
enshrouded in foliage. The Petersham 
avenue is about one-third of a mile in 
length: the Ham walk, leading from the 
large folding iron gates, which once formed 
the main entrance, but are now disused, is 
almost a mile long, and terminates on Ham 
Common: the other avenues, which skirt 
the garden wall on the eastern side, and 
extend across the meadows near the 
Thames, are of a more limited range, but 
include many noble trees. In the fore- 
court, forming the present entrance (near 
the stabling and out-buildings), are several 
time-worn and rugged elms of vast size, 
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and apparently of the growth of centuries. 
* * * 


* * * 

This mansion is constructed of red brick, 
end has two points, along each of which 
@ block cornice is continued the entire 
length, immediately below the parapet. 
The principal front faces the river; and at 
each end is a short projecting wing, with 
semi-hexagonal terminations, extending 
to the roof; there are, also, arcade grada- 
tions between the central door-way and the 
inner side of the wings. An unique ap- 
pearance has been conferred on this front, 
by a range of busts (cast in lead but 
painted stone-colour), placed within oval 
niches constructed in the brick-work, be- 
tween the basement and the first story; and, 
also in the side walls, which bound the 
lawn, and extend to a gravelled terrace, 
with iron gates, and a ha-ha separating the 
gardens from the adjacent meadows. On 
the middle of the lawn, raised upon a rocky 
pedestal (on which is a small shield of the 
city arms), on steps, is a colossal statue of 
the Thames, sculptured in stone, and lean- 
ing upon a watery urn. 

But, however curious its exterior aspect, 
the chief interest excited by this building 
is derived from its interior arrangements, 
antique furniture, fine pictures, select  li- 
brary, and valuable dijouterie. 

For the above description we are indebted 
to Brayley’s “Topographical History of 
Surrey,” of which a notice more propor- 
tionate to its value and importance will be 
given in a future number. 





ANECDOTES OF DESPOTISM. 


Men are often discontented and unhappy 
under every form of government. The 
evils and mortifications known in a country 
boasting that it is free, and glorying in 
self-government through freely chosen re- 

resentatives, are such that they sometimes 
eel disposed 

i ‘‘To fly from petty tyrants to a throne,” 

but really the history of “ Russia as It Is” 
does not greatly encourage that idea. Our 
extracts from “Revelations of Russia,” 
in a late number, startled some friends of 
“the right divine of kings,” and the addi- 
tions about to be offered will not weaken 
the impression. We first show how a 
gentleman and an officer may be dealt with 
by a Russian prince :— 

“The grand duke was one day abusing, 
with the utmost violence, an officer whom 
he had sent for to reprimand for some in- 
significant offence. The delinquent kept 
retreating, and the grand dike following 
him ste . step, until he drove him against 
the wall, venting, in the storm of passion 


into which he had lashed himself, his sali- 
va through his teeth with his expletives, 


till at laet the officer, losing all patience, 
tore the insignia of his rank from his shoul- 
ders, exclaiming, ‘Since your imperial 
highness has spat in my face and on my 
mapas I will no longer wear them.’ 
“It was afterwards represented” (says a 
note) “both by this delinquent, and re- 
peated by some of his brother officers of 
the | ape that he had said, ‘ Spit on me, 
but do not spit on the emperor’s epaulettes.’ 
‘ As for my part,’ observed the Englishman 
to whom they related the circumstance, ‘I 
should have said, “Spit on the epaulettes 
as much as you like—they are the empe- 
ror’s—but not on me.’” 
A talent for poetry is often found very 
ae but its professor must be careful 
ow he exercises it in Russia. Our own 
poet tells us “the muses are with freedom 
found.” Where liberty is unknown they 
are unwelcome guests. Here is the proof:— 
“In the privacy of a very small circle, a 
young officer repeats some humourous lines 
he had composed, in which he facetiously 
calls on the emperor to favour him with an 
ukase for some particular purpose, since 
ukases were promulgated on every subject; 
—the lines terminating with— 


Tout se fait par ukase ici 
C’est par ukase que l’on voyage, 
C’est par ukase que I’on rit. 


The next morning, before he was up, he 
was sent for to count Benkendorff’s office. 
‘My young friend,’ said the count, ‘you 
have got a very pretty talent for writing 
verses, we hear. We must send you to 
cultivate the muses in solitude for a few 
years. You recited some very charming 
poetry last night, in which you contem- 
plated the possibility of a journey. I an- 
nounce it to you. (Vous avez prévu un 
voyage. Eh bien! je vous l’annonce.)’ 
The Feld Jaegar and his post waggon 
were waiting at the door to convey him 
into exile.” 

This, however, it is but fair to remark, 
could only have chanced in consequence of 
one member of “the very small circle” 
being a scoundrel informer. 

The following prank of the emperor 
himself is worthy of the late grand duke 
Constantine. In Russia those who possess 
power use it in wantonness. Sometimes the 
object is to frighten, not to hurt. 

Constantine, in a seeming rage, ordered a 
poor actor to be thrown out of a high win- 
dow. Instant death was expected, when 
the sufferer fell on a mountain of feather- 
beds. In the case of Taraknow, the 
empress Catherine had a splendid banquet 

laced before the victim she was about to 
immure m a dungeon. ‘The rarest fruits 
and richest viands were pressed upon her, 
and then by machinery, like that of the 
theatre, in a moment withdrawn. Her 
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imperial grandson, in the case about to be 
quoted, took the Jess reprehensible course. 
“A certain Jakovleff, one of the weal- 
thiest men in Russia, and proprietor of the 
most productive iron-works, presuming, on 
his wealth, as people are apt to do, was 
supposed to have shown a tone too inde- 
pendent to be tolerated, in having evaded 
such honours and offices as it was sup 
his fortune would invest with éclat. A man 
who indulges in any allusions of any sort of 
independence in Russia is, however, soon 
made sensible of the chain to his leg. He 
was refused permission to travel. He had 
three or four hundred thousand pounds in 
the national bank; but when he attempted 
to draw out a large sum at once, it was 
intimated that he could not be allowed to 
do so, unless he could show very satisfac- 
torily what he intended to do with it. As 
a peace-offering, he placed one of his sons 
in the chevalier guards, where, after some 
years’ service, he was appointed to super- 
intend the purchase of regimental horses. 
It is customary in all the regiments of the 
guards to intrust this commission to young 
men of fortune, as an economical means of 
getting expensive horses at a cheap rate. 
They have a year’s leave of absence granted 
them, and, usually, at the expiration of 
this time are promoted; but they are ex- 
pected to bring back no animals which are 
not worth about double the regimental 
price, so that an undertaking of this nature 
usually costs them from one to several 
thousand pounds. Jakovleff acquitted 
himself much to the satisfaction of the 
colonel; but, nevertheless, he was not pro- 
moted. As soon as it was possible to do 
so, naturally not much enamoured with 
the service after this, he left it; but he 
also was, and has been ever since, refused 
permission to travel. Obliged thus to re- 
main at home, Jakovleff consoled himself 
by going the full length of Anglo and 
Gallo-mania, and whilst in this state of 
mind was one day disporting in the News- 
ky Prospect, in all the glorious foppery of 
the most outré Parisian costumes; on his 
head was a little peaked hat, resembling a 
flower-pot reversed; a handkerchief, with 
a gigantic bow, was tied round his neck; 
a cloak, so short that it seemed a cape, was 
thrown over his shoulders; on his chin he 
wore a beard, ‘a la Henri Quatre.’ He 
had an enormous oaken cudgel in his hand, 
a glass stuck in the corner of his eye, and 
a bull-dog following at his heels. As he 
was sauntering eoneoeny slong. the 
broad pavément of this St. James's Street 
of St. Petersburg, the emperor’s carriage 
drove past; and abruptly stopping short, 
the emperor himself leaned out, and beck- 
oned the beau to approach him. ‘ Pray,’ 
said Nicholas, eyeing him with humourous 
curiosity ‘whc, in God’s name, are you, 
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and where do you come from?’ ‘May it 
ue your majesty, I have the honour to 
your majesty’s most faithful subject, 
Save Saveitch Jakovleff.’ ‘ Indeed,’ replied 
the emperor, with mock gravity; ‘we are 
enchanted to have the opportunity of mak- 
ing your acquaintance, Save Saveitch. 
Oblige us by just stepping up, and taking a 
seat beside us.’ Jakovleff slyly let — 
his cudgel, and with some misgivings too 
his seat. ‘ But stop,’ said the emperor, who 
had not noticed this proceeding at first, 
when they had driven on a little way, 
‘where is your stick, Save Saveitch?’ ‘Oh, 
never mind the stick, your majesty.’ ‘Oh, 
we must have your stick, Save Saveitch. 
Turn back,’ he said to the coachman. The 
stick was picked up, and the emperor gave 
orders to drive on straight to the a 
He alighted, and beckoned to the dandy to 
follow him. ‘Oh, no, Save Saveitch, don’t 
take off your cloak; we must have you just 
as you are—hat, stick, and cloak, and all.’ 
The emperor led the way straight to the 
apartment of the empress. ‘Pray, my 
dear,’ he inquired of her,‘do you know 
who this is?’ ‘No,’ replied the empress, 
bursting into a fit of laughter at the sight 
of the extraordinary figure before her. 
‘Then allow me to inform you, this is our 
faithful subject, Save Saveitch Jakovleff. 
What do you think of him? is he not a 
pretty fellow?’ The unfortunate beau, 
whose feelings may be conceived, after 
furnishing food for some moments’ merri- 
ment, was dismissed, half dead with terror 
and confusion; but before he departed; he 
was admonished that the emperor did not 
always punish the foolery of his subjects 
so leniently. Lenient, however, the pu- 
nishment inflicted on this harmless ridicule 
— not to have been, for the man went 
ome, took to his bed, and fell very dan- 
gerously ill, from the consequence of the 
fright and mortification he had endured. 
We will make no comment on this trans- 
action: for after the first smile at reproved 
foppery, it will furnish the reader with 
sufficiently grave reflections.” 

If, however, we may believe “One who 
Has Seen,” it is not merely the despot and 
his principal satellites that can trifle with 
the i and the lives of men; the evil 
goes lower down, almost to the lowest func- 
tionaries. One story must be transcribed: 

“Three Russian merchants, who had 
been enjoying copious potations, were re- 
turning home very much the worse for 
liquor, and one of them was so far intoxi- 
cated, that his companions were obliged 
to leave him in eystody of the boutouch- 
nik, or watchman. In the course of a 
few hours, when pA were a little so- 
bered, regretting what they had done, 
they went back to fetch him, but the 
boutouchnik and the two police soldiers 
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declared that he had gone away long 
since. They were about to depart, satisfied 
of the trath of this statement, when one 
of them espied the boots and cap of nis 
missing friend, which he immediately re- 
cognised. In consequence of the suspi- 
cions excited by this circumstance, they 
repaired to the grand master of police, 
in whose office they had some friend, 
through the intercession of whom orders 
were obtained that an immediate search 
should be made of the boudthé, or watch- 
house. Although the body of their com- 
panion was not at first forthcoming, his 
clothes, together with those of many other 
individuals, were discovered in possession 
of the boutouchnik and his assistants, and 
a hole was at last perceived, which com- 
municated from the interior of the watch- 
house with the canal, near which it was 
situated. Here the remains of the mur- 
dered man were discovered; and in the 
course of the investigation which ensued, 
it was elicited that a wholesale system of 
murder had long been carried on in the 
watch-box, by its guardians, who were in 
league with the waiters of a neighbouring 
tavern, who, when any of their guests 
were sufficiently intoxicated, caused them 
to be conveyed away by the boutouchnik, 
who, after murdering them, stripped the 
bodies, which were cast through this hole 
below the ice of the canal, where, lon 
before it broke up, they would be carrie 
away by the current. These assassinations 
were daily perpetrated in a little wooden 
box, scarce ten feet in diameter, in the 
Nevsky Prospect, the most populous street 
in St. Petersburg, and which is generally 
as much crowded as the upper end of 
Oxford-street in London.” 





THE JUMBIE. 

Among the negroes regarded as the pro- 
perty of the enlightened republicans of 
North America, whose declaration of inde- 
pendence opens by proclaiming freedom to 
be the birth-right of every man, an idea 
that hangs about the mind, that cannot be 
dismissed, or, that continually returns, is 
termed a Jumbdie. Incessant repetition 
seems to be identified by the word. In an 
American annual, it is illustrated by a 
picture of prairie travelling. The mono- 
tony and silence which prevails over these 
vast expanses, seem equal to those of the 
dread Sahara. Two travellers with a negro 
pursue their way, aided by a compass. 
From some accident, they miss a spring 
which, they were instructed, lay in their 
way. This being repeatedly looked for in 
vain, was supposed by the negro to be the 
Jumbie, or the effects of the hostility of 
the Jumbie spirit. In consequence, they 
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breakfasted by a pool of water, formed by 
the rain in a shallow indentation of the 
round. The writer, C, F. Hoffman, then 
discs fbi the anguish of the superstitious 
follower, and their onward march. 

“'The poor fellow actually burst into tears, 
and began to wring his hands most pi- 
teously—‘ Oh massa, massa, what will be- 
come ob de massa and his poor Frank! 
De little jumbie spirit always bad enough 
when he get hold of folks—but here we be 
on de back of great big jumbie, who keeps 
sliding from under us all de while we tink 
ourselves moving, keeping us jes in de 
same, same spot. for ebber, for ebber. Oh 
de poor nigger will nebber see de trees, nor 

e hills nor de running water of Gorra 
Mighty’s yarth. Nebber see anything but 
dis black jumbie-back, nebber, nebber 
more.’ I looked at the face of my friend, 
and I confess there was a blankness of 
expression which struck me as arguin 
some emotion other than concern an 
sympathy for the agitation of his poor ig- 
norant bondman. Could it be that some 
pagan foster-nurse among those of the 
same complexion as Frank, had so imbued 
him in childhood with some superstitious 
feelings, that they now were re-awakened 
unpleasantly by the earnest and most 
painful exhibition of fanciful suffering in 
the other? Surely I myself could not be 
affected, save with mirth, in such absurd 
credulity. I declare I was not so sure of 
this when several hours’ travel brought us 
to a pool which so exactly resembled that 
seen in the morning, that I could not for 
the life of me help adding a whistle of 
wonderment to the woful chorus of ejacu- 
lations into which poor Frank broke at the 
sight of it. Every landmark around us— 
if I may use that word where landmarks 
there were none—every feature of the 
landscape—if the phrase be admissable 
where the painter’s art were a nullity—all, 
all around us was one dull, dead, unbroken 
monotony—an interminable dark level—an 
eye-wearying waste—marked only, but not 
relieved, by that circular limpid shallow, re- 
flecting an ashen sky; and sky, earth, and 
pool, all equally motionless, without the 
faintest shadow or one variety of tint, save 
the leaden hues of the same sombre colour. 
Wetalked butlittleduring that day. About 
sunset a breeze, which crept over the waste 
in little whirlwinds, enlivened us somewhat, 
but I cannot remember that one jest was 
successful enough to raise a smile from ei- 
ther of us. But indeed neither my friend 
nor myself could restrain our risibles, had 
we cared to, at one remark of Frank’s when 
we came to camp down for the night. The 
poor fellow had just lighted a spirit-lamp to 
make coffee for us, when a blast of wind, 
which suddenly swept the prairie, extin- 
guished the flame. ‘What do you sit so 
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stupidly there for, Frank ?—why don’t you 
ight another match?’ said his master. 
‘ No use yet—no use jes now, please massa. 

igger wait till we hab done slipping.’ 

tpping!-—-why what do you mean now, 
Frank?’ ‘Gorra, massa, what make dat 
great wind, but de jumbie-back slipping 
rom under us to put white folks and nigger 
jes where we started in de mornin’—what 
ut dat make de wind to blow lamp out?’ 
The merriment called out by this whimsical 
idea of the sable physiologist was not a bad 
preparation for cheerful rest. But our 
anxiety took a new turn in the morning, 
upon discovering that our horse-feed would 
not hold out more than another day. It is 
true that we had not originally expected it 
to last longer. But, though steadily fol- 
lowing the guidance of the compass, and 
therefore confident that our course must 
have laid truly, yet the single fact of 
having, in our first day’s travel, missed that 
spring—the one only landmark of our jour- 
ney—annoyed us not a little, as the inci- 
dent became coloured by the scene and cir- 
cumstances around us; viewed sometimes, 
perhaps, unconsciously to ourselves, through 
the wild superstition of the negro. The 
day proved not only mild for the season, 
but even oppressively warm, and about 
noontide the lame horse gave out com- 
pletely. We removed his load, took off the 
halter, and left the poor brute to his fate, 
upon that dreary heath, which the next 
year’s summer would alone freshen with 
the blade of herbage. He followed us for 
awhile, and we hoped might be yet able to 
keep us in view; but pain or feebleness of 
disposition, which from the first had marked 
his temper, made him stop short at last. 
I turned once or twice in the saddle to look 
for him afterwards, but he always stood 
planted in the same spot, fixed there be- 
neath the glaring noonday sun as im- 
moveably as the gnome upon a dial. I 
could not help expressing my surprise that 
Frank, who, with a Recneetines common 
to the negro character, had shown much 
concern for the horse when he was first 
hurt, should betray no feeling at this aban- 
donment of the pooranimal. ‘Why Frank 
be sorry,’ said he in reply; ‘when the jum- 
bie-back slip at night, him as well as oder 
hoss all come back to de same place, ’cept 
lame hoss too be turned into jumbie-spirit, 
and den see him ebery day, same, same 
hoss, see him standing den jes as now, and 
always see him de same hour.’ We now 
rode forward rapidly; our horses’ feet had 
become used to the soil, and notwithstanding 
the heat of the ‘Indian summer’ weather, 
had accomplished a very long stage, a full 
day’s journey in fact, while the sun was 
still several hours high. We ought, we 
surely ought to be near our destination. I 
confessed this to my friend, and I am not 
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ashamed to say, that as Idid so, and ‘at 
the same time acknowledged that my prairie 
experience was utterly at fault in discover: 
ing any signs of thicket, grove or timber-land 
in the distance, I began to share more or less 
the superstitious terrors which did unques- 
tionably blanch his cheek. The reader, 
wholly inexperienced, perhaps, in life in the 
wilderness; smiles at the weakness. Yet 
the tamous Colonel Crockett, as gallant a 
bushranger as perished among the hardy 
Texans who fought and fell at the Alamo, 
has left it upon record, that a man, when 
first lost in the forest, will almost persuade 
himself that the sun rises and sets in a dif- 
ferent quarter of the heavens than is his 
wont; and on a prairie—when lost on a 
prairie—with no one object to fix and de- 
termine the use of the external senses, the 
bewilderment of the imagination is far more 
startling—the vagaries of reason far more 
eccentric. The lost wanderer is left wholly 
to his imagination, and he can reason only 
upon the possibilities which it suggests. 
For three days I had gazed only upon li- 
mitless monotony; for three days [had 
heard no sound save those that came from 
our little cavaleade—yes! I forgot; on the 
first morning, and soon we got out of sight 
of the timber-land; and a solitary raven 
rose screaming from the body of a roasted 
wolf, who had probably perished while 
trying to escape the prairie fire a month 
earlier. But this recollection only served 
toremind me that if we were again approach- 
ing the forest, more of these birds ought 
to be visible; for the carrion wolves and 
deer upon which they feed are most often 
smothered by the smoke of a burning prai- 
rie, on the verge of timber-swamps, to 
which they are flying for refuge. ‘Upon - 
my soul this is an ugly business,’ said my 
friend, after a few moment’s’ painful musing. 
‘Can you see anything—no one sign in the 
air or on the earth—nothing to form a con- 
jecture how we may be situated?’ ‘From 
the earth most assuredly nothing; you 
know as well as I do that there are no run- 
ning streams on these upland prairies to 
guide conjecture in any way—and as for 
the air, the sun, as you have seen, foes 
down very differently over a prairie 
what he does elewhere: but that Indian 
summer mist which is now gathering about 
him, makes it impossible to detect any of 
the peculiarities which mark his setting over 
a broken country.’ ‘Good God! what will 
become of us? what shall we do? what 
can we think of? what suggestion have 
ou? For me, my brain is dizzy from 
looking ceaselessly upon this changeless 
monotony — suggesting ever the one idea 
of poor Frank’sjumbie.’ We had halted ap- 
—_— still in the centre of the boundless 
plain—looking forward, there was no ves. 
tige of our having accomplished anything! 


— 
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‘Still,’ I thought; ‘while there is nothing trees, that poor bewildered Frank could 


here to guide one, there is also nothing to be 


rsuaded he was yet fairly off the 


mislead. If our course was laid properly jumbie-back.” 


in the first instance, we may still clear the 
waste; if that course was laid wrongly, it 
is yet in the present extremity most wise to 
pursue it—we must go on— on—and our 
only hope is in the ability still to keep this 
straightforward direction.’ I explained this 
to my friend in much the same language I 
have used kere. He simply nodded signi- 
ficantly, and pressed forward in silence. 
The whole proposition was so plain to him 
that it needed no further demonstration. 
A drizzling rain which soon after set in did 
not prevent us from keeping the saddle, 
until the vapour became so thick that we 
could not see twenty yards in advance; 
when, it being also now near night, we were 
compelled tcencamp. Wet, weary, anddis- 
a I can conceive few things more dis- 
eartening than our present plight. My 
friend, who was of a fine game spirit, at- 
tempted to jest both about our present dis- 
comforts and the almost appalling pros- 
—_ of the morrow. But the terror of poor 
rank, who besought him not to speak 
with such levity of ‘ Massa Jumbie,’ soon 
made him desist; a deep sigh that came 
from the breast of his master, as he turned 
away from his supper without touching 
it, betrayed to me the pardonable affection 
of the gallant fellow. My poor friend, I 
believe, slept little that night, and h- nerves 
must have been much shaken by watching 
for him to exhibit the spectacle I witnessed 
in the morning. The sudden cries of Frank 
had made me start from my sleep; I looked 
up—my friend had raised himself on one 
hand, and with pallid features and eyes al- 
most startling from their sockets, was gazin 
before him. ‘Oh, massa, massa—I tol 
um so—here we be—oh Gorra Mighty hab 
marcy on us—here we be slipped back, 
slipped clean, clean back to jes where we 
started from—we and de hoss—yes, de 
lame hoss an all—and all got to do the 
same over again ebery day—ebery day till 
kingdom come.’ I looked, and true enough, 
we were almost under the shadow of a tall 
wood exactly like that we had left four 
mornings before. Nay more, the lame 
horse stood there on its verge as if he had 
slipped back as Frank had prophesied. 
* The reader has, I know, already 
solved the mystery, and discovered that we 
had unconsciously gained the woodlands 
under cover of the mist of the precedin, 
evening—that we had, in a word, attain 
the farther bourne of the prairie, in the 
very hour we nearly dispaired of ever 
reaching it. It was not, however, till we 
had mounted, penetrated some hundred 
yards into the forest, and we saw the smoke 
of a settler’s cabin curling up among the 
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All! all—alas! are gone— 
Scattered and parted far and near. 
Who in one circle shone-——Lost ON. 


In the shadow of a mountain wood, 


In a ruin mossy grey, 


On‘a des erted hearth we stood 


To muse on life's decay : 


The fx-glove in the lattice grew, 


With spiral-tuftgd bells, 


The wild-bee honéy treasures drew— 


Pure from its purpled cells ! 


The ivy o’er the threshold crept, 


Where gladdening steps had pass’d— 


Where radiant eyes, o’er partings wept, 


And loved ones look’d their last,— 


Where home-sick wand’rers oft returned, 


From stranger land or main, — 


Where beating hearts with joy once burn’d 


To greet their home again, 


Where lost ones sought the loved they left, 


When silence echoed—‘“‘ where ?” 


And read the tale of hearts bereft, 


Writ’ on “‘ a vacant chair ;” 


The grasshopper chirp’d on the hearth, 


Where household voices sang 


The evening psalm—and childhood’s mirth 


1n bird-hke carols rang? 


The thistle reared its bristly head, 


Where cherished household bloom, 


Their beauty and deep fragrance spread, 


Now faded in the tomb ; 


The family band in thought | drew, 


That nightly gathered there, 


When holy words like evening dew, 


Bow’d low the head in prayer ; 


The father, with his hoary head, 


Bends o’er the evening meal, 
S bread, 
And:bdlessings for their weal ; 


Now, the arm chair they gather near, 


With looks and words of fun, 


Where tales of old they marv’lling hear, 


Days sunny gambol run: 


Now who may trace those founts of life, 


That Time’s all wrecking wave 


Has scattered far in ocean strife, 


And find each household grave ; 


Fair faces scattered—closed in night 


Bright eyes whose joy and mirth, 


Circled with smiles of love and light 


The cold and darkened hearth ; 


Where boyhood in its bounding joy 


Lash’d out its crystal wave, 


As green earth for the careless boy 


Conceal’d no wasting grave 


The streams that from one fountain gush, 


Take many a devious way, 


Some darkly to the ocean rush— 


Some clear in sunshine stray. 


Some glide o’er many a flowery land, 


.D beauty calm and deep— 


Some soaring o’er a rocky strand, 


Their restless waters sweep ; 


And who that sees youth’s silver stream, 


By uo dark wand’rings toss’d, 


Can ‘ell how far ’twill sigh or sing, 


Where sink its waters Icst. 
M.P. A. 

















The Wandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 
Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 

“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §c. 
VOLUME THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER VI.—TREACHERY. 


The Princess, accompanied by the Mar- 
quis d’Aigrigny, and followed by the valet, 
entered an adjoining room. 

“ Where is the commissioner of police?” 
the Princess demanded. 

“In the blue-room, Madame,” answered 
the valet. 

“Go te him, then, and tell him to have 
the kindness to wait for me a few moments.” 

As soon as the valet hail left, the Prin- 
cess went up to the Marquis, whose face 
ordinarily ruddy, was pale, and whose 
countenance, usually bold and haughty, was 
sad and bewildered. 

“You see,” cried the Princess, “ that 
Adrienne knows all. What’s to be done?” 

“TI do not know,” replied the Marquis. 
“There is but one sure means, and that is 
the Doctor. In two hours, it will be too 
late; that diabolical girl shall have seen the 
daughters of General Simon. Let me have 
pen and paper. I will write a few words 
in haste to Baleinier. One of your servants 
will take the letter to him, as if it came 
from one of his patients.” 

“Excellent idea!” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess; “there is everything you require 
upon that table. Do you think the Doctor 
will succeed?” 

“To say the truth, my hopes are but 
too feeble. The revelations, however, that 
she made, which were faithfully taken down 
by the man in the adjoining room, will, at 
least, cause him to act with more certainty. 
But to ask him to do it immediately, Her- 
mione, it. is almost folly to think of it.” 
The Marquis threw down his pen; then 
added, with bitterness, “ At the moment of 
success, to see all our hopes crushed. Ah, 
the consequences of all this will be incal- 
culable. Your nieve will do us much in- 

ury.” 

“ Frederick,” cried the Princess, with 
anxiety, leaning her hand upon that of the 
Marquis, “I implore you not to despair. 
The Doctor is so devoted to us, and is so 
fruitful in resources. Let us try, how- 
ever—” 

“Well, it is.the last resort,” said the 
Marquis, taking up the pen again. 

“JT will send you Dubois, who will take 
the letter; but wait forme. Iwill tell you 
the meaning of this visit from the commis- 
sioner of police.” The Princess left the 
room, and the Marquis wrote several words 
with a convulsive hand. 
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Coane Pe tien SNARE. we 
Mademoiselle ienne, on 

the commissioner of police a ie 
became very uneasy, thinking that he had 
come to ask authority to search the interior 
of the pavilion, in order to find the black- 
smith whom she thought she had effectively 
secreted. The young girl approached the 
Doctor, who was speaking in whispers to 
the Baron, and said, “ M. Baleinier, can I 
say a few words in private to you?” 

“T amat your command, Mademoiselle,” 
said the Doctor, rising, and following 
Adrienne to the other end of the room. 

“My good, good Docter; you are my 
friend; you were always the friend of my 
father. Just now, in spite of your embar- 
rassing position, you courageously took 
my part. 

“Not at all, Mademoiselle,” said the 
Doctor, “ go along with you—to thank me 
for nothing. Vade retré Satanus, which 
eignifies, ‘Leave me alone, charming little 
demon that you are.’”’ 

“TI do not say too much of you; but 
allow me to bring to your recollection, the 
promise you often made me, that you 
would serve me in anything—that you 
were my sincere friend.” 

“Put me to the proof, and you will find 
that I shall keep my word.” 


“TI shall ask one now—are you still 
friendly with the minister? Well, I wish 
you to ask him to do me an important 
service.” 


The Princess’s valet here entered, and 
handing the Doctor a letter, said, “A 
stranger brought this, who stated that it 
was of great importance.” 

“Such are the inconvefiences of your 
profession,” said Adrienne, smiling, “ they 
never leave you & moment’s rest, my poor 
Doctor.” 

“Sick people are always impatient; they 
believe that we have it in our power to 
restore them at once to health; you will 
permit me, Mademeiselle.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly, Doctor.” 

The Marquis’s letter was not long. The 
Doctor glanced over it, and, in spite of his 
usual prudence, he shrugged his shoulders, 
saying, “To-day, impossible! the man is 
mad!’ 


_ “It comes, I suppose, Doctor, from some 
sick person, who has put his whole hope in 
you, who waits for you, who calls upon you. 
Come, my good M. Baleinier, be good; do 
not turn a deaf ear to his prayer. It is so 
gratifying to justify that confidence which 
people place in us.” 

he Doctor, struck with these words, 
which were so totally at variance with the 
contents of the letter, said, “It is from 
one of my patients, who relies too much 
cara a asks impossibilities, But 
why interest yourself in a stranger?” 
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“Tf he is wretched, I should like to 


know him. The person for whom I ask 
the assistance of the minister is a stranger 
to me; still I am much interested in him. 
I must tell you, he is the son of that wor- 
thy soldier, who brought Marshal Simon’s 
daughters from the heart of Siberia. He 
is an honest artizan, the supporter of his 
waar * Here is the way matters stand—” 

Adrienne was interrupted by the Prin- 
cess, who violently opened the door of the 
room. On her countenance sat a diabolical 
expression of joy: 

“ Gentlemen,” shouted the Princess, “be 
so kind as to resume your seats. I have 
some curious news to inform you, respecting 
that girl.” 

“Come along, my poor child;” said the 
Doctor, whisperingly, with a pitiful air, 
“what's the matter now? Whatever takes 
place, rely upon me.” 

At this sudden attack of the Princess, 
the blood rushed to the face of the young 
girl; but she checked her anger, and said 
with emotion, “M. Baleinier, I shall expect 
you to call upon me as soon as convenient. 
You know that I have something to say to 
you.” She then took her bonnet, and was 
putting it on, when the Princess, seein: 
that her prey was about to escape, rushe 
up to her, and seized her violently by the 
arm. 

“ Madame,” said Adrienne, with a look 
of disdain, “ what’s the meaning of this?” 
“ You wish to escape—you are afraid!” 

At these words, “ You are afraid,” Adri- 
enne would have braved a fury. Disenga- 
ging her arm, she walked up to the table, 
and said, in q firm voice, with her eyes 
keenly fixed upon her aunt, “There is 
something at the bottom of all this. Speak; 
I will listen to you, because I am afraid of 
your accusing me of baseness,” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Princess, “listen. 
On going down stairs, the commissioner of 
police informed me that a man, against 
whom they had a warrant of arrest, had 
entered the pavilion. I accompanied him. 
I will leave you to guess the astonishment 
of the magistrate on seeing that young 
lady’s three creatures, dressed out as if 
for some theatrical performance. The ma- 
gistrate asked them if they had seen a 
strange man enter a the garden, and they 
replied, with incredible audacity, that they 
had not. Fortunately, however, one of my 
female attendants, Madame Grivois, ac- 
companied me, who, after we had searched 
every part of the pavilion without success, 
called my attention to a small crevice in 
the wall. I told the commissioner of it, 
who immediately pointed it out to his men. 
They examined it, and discovered that it 
was a concealed door, which on opening— 
but it is so odious, so revolting, that I dare 
not mention it.” 


“ Well, I dare do so,” said Adrieune, 
who regretted much that Agricola had 
been discovered. “I will spare your can- 
dour, Madame, in justifying myself.” 

“Tt will require both trouble and inge- 
nuity, Mademoiselle,” said the Princess, 
with a contemptuous smile. “To find a 
man in your bed-chamber.” 

“A man!” exclaimed the Baron. 

“A man!” reiterated the Marquis. 

While the Doctor, who perfectly well 
understood the part he was playing, said, 
“@O, no doubt a thief who intended to rob 
the plaee.”’ 

“We know what sort of thieves they 
are,” said the Baron, witha sneer. “Fine 
handsome young fellows, rich and gay.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the Princess; 
“Mademoiselle does not carry her views 
so high. He is in a blouse, and acknow- 
ledged to me that -he was a blacksmith; 
but, to be just, he is tolerably handsome; 
and, without doubt, Mademoiselle, whose 
singular pretensions for the beautiful—” 

‘Enough, Madame, enough,” said Adri- 
enne, who, instead of justifying herself, 
thought only of the trouble of the family 
of Agricola. Tell me one thing. I suppose 
that honest and industrious workman is 
arrested?” 

“Certainly; he has been arrested and 
conducted to spe that, without doubt, 
stings you to the heart. Your tender pity 
for that interesting blacksmith must be 
great, for it has entirely silenced your 
raillery.” 

‘Yes, Madame, I have now something 
better to do than torail against objects that 
are odious and ridiculous.” Then, taking 
cond bonnet, she looked at the doctor, and 
said :— 

“I have engaged your influence in re- 
gard to one of the ministry. Your coach 
is below. Would you oblige me by taking 
me to him at once?” 

At these words the countenance of the 
Marquis brightened; he cast a searching 
glance at the doctor, who winked his eye 
as a sign of consent. 

The Princess drew herself up erect, and 
said, in an imperious tone, “ Mademoiselle, 
you shall not leave.” 

The Marquis replied with a singular 
expression, “It appears to me, Madame, 
that we can confide Mademoiselle Adrienne 
to the care of the Doctor.” 

“ Well,” replied the Princess, who under- 
stood the meaning of the Marquis’s words, 
“ perhaps you are right, although it appears 
to me, that the Doctor is rather indulgent 
with her.” 

“Madame, said the Doctor, with an ap- 
seh air of chagrin; “I do not think I 

ave been indulgent to Mademoiselle, but 
just. I am ready to conduct her to the mi- 
nister’s house, if she wishes it. Ido not know 




















her requests, but I believe her incapable of 
abusing the confidence that I have in her 
by making me recommend anything that 
is unworthy.” 

Adrienne, affected, stretched out her 
hand, cordially, to the Doctor, and said, 
“Do not be uneasy, my worthy friend, you 
will not be sorry for what you are going 
to do; for you shall claim share in the 
performance of a noble action.” 

“One word more, Mademoiselle, before 
these gentlemen. In consideration of the 
heavy charges that are made against you, 
will-you now obey my formal wishes?” 

‘No, Madame.” 

“You then refuse to lead a respectable 
life, which I shall impose upon you.” 

“T have already told you what I shall 
do. Quitthe pavilion, and live alone, ac- 
cording to my own fancy.” 

“Reflect well. Take care. This is a 

ve matter.” 

“Thave already told you; I never say 
things twice.” 

“ Gentlemen, you hear her. I have done 
all in my power to bring about a reconcili- 
ation, but in vain; she therefore causes me 
to adopt measures which her audacious 
revolt alone could have forced me to do.” 

“ Let it be so, Madame,” said Adrienne. 
Then looking at M. Baleinier, she added; 
“Come, my dear Doctor; Iam dying with 
impatience, for every minute lost, may 
cause many bitter tears to an honest and 
industrious family.” 

Adrienne left, followed by the Doctor, 
who handed her into his carriage. He, 
unseen by her, whispered into the coach- 
man’s ears, then leapt into the carriage, 
calling out with a loud voice, “ Drive 
direct to the minister’s house.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE FALSE FRIEND. 


It was a dark and cold night. The hea- 
vens were veiled by huge grey clouds, the 
wind whistled, driving here and there 
flakes of snow, which had begun to fall. 
The lanterns cast a dim light into the in- 
terior of the carriage of M. Baleinier, in 
which were seated the Doctor and Adrienne 
de Cardoville. 

The charming countenance of the young 
girl, encased in her small beaver bonnet, 
and lightened up by the lamps, was pure 
and pale, and contrasted strangely with 
the dark body that surrounded it. The 
posture of the fair Adrienne was full of 
grace. Her handsome and slender waist, 
beautifully designed, in a high-bodied gown 
of blue silk, developped itself on the soft 
cushions on which she leant; her little 
feet, the one crossed over the other, rested 
on a thick bear-skin, which served as a 
carpet. In her left hand, of alabastic 
whiteness, she held a richly-embroidered 
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handkerchief, with which, to the 
tonishment of M. Baleinier, she 
eyes that were wet with tears. 
young girl was experiencing the reaction 
of the painful scenes that had taken place 
at her aunt's. The nervous excitement 
which up to that time had supported her, 
succeeded to a painful dejection; for Adri- 
enne, so resolute in her independence, so 
roud when disdainful, so implacable in 
er irony, so daring in her revolt against 
an unjust oppression, was of keen sensi- 
bility, which she always concealed from 
her aunt, and from those who surrounded 
her. In spite of her assurance, there was 
nothing that showed the virago in Adrienne. 
She was in eve + @ woman; and, 
as a female, she knew the noble part she 
had to act, when the least weakness would 
give advantage or delight to her enemies. 

“ How, my dear Mademoiselle,” said the 
Doctor, in a “you, who-were so 
courageous a few minutes ago, crying.” 

“Yes!” replied Adrienne, in & sett tolve. 
“I cry before you—a friend; but before 
my aunt, never! My dear doctor, you have 
no idea of the uneasiness that such scenes 
of bitter irony, in which I am forced to 
defend myself against that woman and her 
friends, cause me; for before them I am 
obliged to conceal all that I suffer, when 
finding myself so rudely treated by people 
whom I despise—whom I hate. atcan 
they wish with me? I, who only desire to 
live tranquilly, and see those around me 
happy. And “7 aunt, whose whole life 
has been one of intrigue and scandal, to 
accuse me in such a revolting manner, as 
if she did not know that from my pride 
and loyalty I would never make a choice 
that would be dishonourable to us. What 
is the use of honour and openness of heart 
if they do not screen us feos jealousy as 
stupid as it is odious.” 

Adrienne again raised her handkerchief 
to her eyes, while the Doctor said, in an 
assuring tone, “Be calm, my dear Made- 
moiselle. All this is over; you have in me 
a devoted friend.”’ 

“T know that you are my best friend, 
and I shall never forget.how you exposed 
yourself to the resentment of my aunt by 
taking my part; for I am not ignorant of 
her power in doing evil.” 

“ As for that,” said the Doctor, with an 
air of indifference, “we medical men are 
screened from rancour of that nature.” 

“ Ah, my dear M. Balenier; Madame de 
St. Dizier and her friends never forgive.” 
Here the young girl trembled. “It re- 
quired my abhorrent aversion, my inward 
horror of all that is base and wicked, to 
have caused me to quarrel so openly with 
her. But if death had been the result, I 
would not have hesitated. Still,” she 
added, with a smile, “I love life; if I can 
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reproach myself for anything, it is for lov- 
ing it in all its brilliancy—in all its har- 
mony.” 

+ Now I am easy,” said the Doctor, 
gaily. ‘ You smile, which is a good sign.” 

“ Perhaps, Doctor, it is the wisest plan; 
but ought I to do so after the menaces that 
my aunt has just held out. But what can 
she do! what is the meaning of that strange 
family council. Has she seriously imagined 
that the advice of M. d’Aigrigny, or that 
of M. Tripeaud, would influence me. And 
then she spoke of rigorous measures. Do 
you know what measures she can take?” 

“TI think, between us, that she only 
wished to frighten you; that she de- 
sires to have an influence over you. She 
thinks that she is the mother of the church, 
and she is constantly dreaming about your 
conversion. Let us speak no more about 
this, however; your lovely eyes must 
sparkle to fascinate the minister that we 
are going to see.” 

- There is one thing I have not yet told 

ou, the end for which I ask your services.” 

ere Adrienne recited faithfully what had 
transpired in the morning. She then 
asked the Doctor if he thought the minister 
could ensure the liberation of Agricola by 
her becoming surety for his appearing 
when called upon. 

“Without doubt,” said the Doctor; “there 
will be no difficulty in effecting that.” 

“Ah, I am so happy. fter having 
accomplished this, I shall go to the daugh- 
ters of General Simon; and will make 
Agricola’s mother easy, as she may at this 
moment be suffering much from her son's 
absence.” 

“Yes, you will have this pleasure,” said 
the Doctor, smiling. 

“ How dark and dull the streets are; and 
how it snows. What part of the town are 
we in, doctor?” 

“ How! ungrateful and unnatural inhabi- 
tant, do you not know from the scarcity of 
shops, your dear quarter, the Faubourg de 
St. Germain.” 

“Why! I thought we had left it a long 
time ago.” 

“ And I also,” said the Doctor, thrusting 
his head out of the window; “ but we are 
still there. My unfortunate coachman, 
who is blinded with the snow, had taken 
a wrong turning.” 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville, like people 
who only go out in their carriage, knew so 
little of the streets of Paris, that she never 
for one moment doubted what the Doctor 
had affirmed. 

From the time they had left the Prin- 
cess’s, the Doctor had a question to ask, 
still he hesitated. When Adrienne had 
spoken of the important interests of her 
family, which had been hidden from her, 
he perceived the embarrassment of the 


Princess and the Marquis d’Aigrigny. As 
he was ignorant of the matter, and was 
serving b indly the wishes of the Order to 
which he belonged, he was excited by 
curiosity, and after a moment’s silence, 
said; “I am going to ask you a question, 
Mademoiselle, but you pad 5 not answer it, 
if it be not agreable to your wishes. Be- 
fore the Princess went to the commissioner 
of police, you spoke’of something that 
had been hidden from you, which made a 
lively impression upon the Princess.” 

“Such an impression,” said Adrienne, 
“that it changed my suspicions into certi- 
tude. But I cannot tell you all, Doctor, 
for in some matters I am totally in igno- 
rance, and there are others which I ought 
not to divulge.” 

‘© As for that, Mademoiselle, it does not 
matter; I only thought of serving you.” 

“Listen,” said Adrienne, “I have every 
reason to believe that an immense heritage 
will, sooner or later, be shared amongst 
the members of our family. I do not know 
all the particulars, but after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, those to whom it 
descended had gune to foreign countries, 
and had been subject to diverse fortunes.’ 

“Indeed!” said the Doctor, “and where 
is this heritage?” 

“T do not know; but I will know soon.” 

“ Who will tell you?” 

“T dare not inform you.” 

“Who told you that the heritage exist- 
ed?” 

“ Neither can I inform you of this,” said 
Adrienne, with a melancholy look; “ it is a 
secret, a strange secret.” 

Adrienne remained silent, lost in reflec- 
tion, and the Doctor did not disturb the 
train of her thoughts. 

The Doctor was not sorry at what he 
had learned; he easily discerned that he 
was acting for M. d’Aigrigny in an affair 
of heritage, and he resolved on finding 
out one thing—whether the Marquis was 
acting for the Order, or on his own account. 

For some time the Doctor and the young 
girl remained silent, both occupied in the 
various thoughts that rushed upon their 
minds. At last the carriage stopped; the 
doctor alighted first, then stretched forth 
his hand to Adrienne. 


(To be continued ). 





WALKING ON THE WATER. 


se all the astonishing discoveries 
connected with the advance of science, we 


do not find any great improvement made in 
the apostolic attempt to walk on the wa- 
ter. Twenty years ago it was announced 
that an individual would cross the Thames, 
near Waterloo Bridge. In doing so, he 
proposed to avail himself of the assistance 
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of a small air balloon, which was mainly to 
sustain his weight, leaving him the use of 
his feet on the surface of the water. But 
the affair was all talk, like the flying grid- 
tron which the Mirror exploded last year; 
it was laughed at: a few simpletons were 
taken in by the announcement, and then 
it was heard of no more. 

At about this period of the last century 
it was believed that men could be en- 
abled to traverse the face of the waters 
by means of a mechanical contrivance. 

he following description, which gravely 
announced the successful completion of an 
apparatus constructed for that purpose, may, 
at this moment, be worthy of the notice of 
scientific readers. It is copied frum the 
Gentleman’s Magazine ter 1747. 

The inventor of this machine, John 
Christopher Wagenfeil, a German of con- 
siderable rank and erudition, owns himself 
indebted, for the first hints of his con- 
trivance, to his observations on the swim- 
ming of geese and ducks, whence be began 
to consider it might not be possible for men 
to imitate them. He soon recollected the 
artifice mentioned in Schwenter’s Delicie 
physi thematicia, part xii., prob. 15, 16, 
and 17, which teaches how a man, by fil- 
ling a pair of trowsers, budget, wrapper, 
or the like, with wind, might be enabled 
to walk upon the waters without danger of 
submersion. But, on making the experi- 
ment carefully, he found no apparatus so 
complicated as to render it very cumber- 
some, and not entirely secure, especially as 
leaden buskins were to be used, almost as 
heavy as the wearer, and highly uneasy 
to him. He therefore conceived that a ma- 
chine might be contrived of wood fitter for 
keeping a person above water, and besides 
fnrnishing him with the same requisites for 
swimming as are observed in water-fowl, 
After several trials, he brought to perfec- 
tion a machine which he values the more 
on account of its simplicity, as it is ex- 
actly conformable to nature, and com- 
prehended at first sight, so that he won- 
ders how it came to be so long a secret. 
This machine, which comes about the 
breast, does the office of the chest in water- 
fowl, and is of so simple a structure you 
may employ for it any carpenter or smith. 
It has the further conveniences of two 
convenient apertures to receive a quantity 
of food sufficient for a long time, or to pre- 
serve money, writings, or other valuable 
things in case ofaninundation. It signifies 
nothing, he says, whether this machine be 
keyed together in the same manner, at 
both sides, or fastened before with a hook. 
The handles are added with an intent that 
it might serve, if need be, instead of a 
buckle, or other defensive weapon, and 
that the party, when out of water, might, in 
some measure, ease himself of its weight 
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(which, while it floats in the water, is in- 
sensible), and prevent its ptessing too hard 
upon the loins. Figures 3 and o- 
torial representation accompanied the des- 
cription) represent the u and lower 
surface of the paddles for the feet, which 
expand or contract on occasion in a manner 
—— to the feet —_ geese. i 
of the apparatus is easi pared 

eel Ls nramereti snk tania A 
moveable flaps of very thick triple leather, 
which open and shut, and are fastened to a 
wooden sole on nee the _ rests, by 
an iron pin, ro eir 
Nothing or ng ie thinks, but 
that these flaps or paddles, as well as al- 
most all the rest of the apparatus, may be 
made of wood. The last thing observable is 
straps, or thongs, which fasten these wa- 
ter-fandles to the feet. The author, how- 
ever, seems of opinion that a person may be 
without these web-feeted conveniences, and 
yet by the bare help of the Hydraspis 
alone be enabled to save himself amidst a 
rough sea, or the rage of a torrent that has 
burst its banks, and overflowed the coun- 
try about it; since these kinds of shoes are 
not very a except when one has a 
mind to pass a calm sea, some large stand- 
ing water, or outstrip the current of a 
river; for, as to turning the body to this 
or that side, or round about, it is easily per- 
formed by mere agitation, without any as- 
sistance. But that the thing might not - 
rest on bare speculation, the author tells us, 
that the emperor (to whom he presented a 
draught of the Hydraspis) ordered one of 
these machines to be pre and trial to 
be made of itonthe Danube. The place cho- 
sen for that , was where the river, 
uniting its channels into which it had been 
separated, forms a whirlpool, and then 
rolls itself with an extraordinary rapidity, 
the wind also then happening to be boiste- 
rous. ‘lhere were present three principal 
officers of the imperial court, besides a vast 
number of inferior people, drawn thither 
by curiosity. All were surprised and sa- 
tisfied at the sight of a man accoutred with 
his Hydraspis, or water-buckler, moving 
about in the current without danger, even 
where it was most rapid, and easily mak- 
ing his way with the stream, or in an 
eddy, though indeed he found it pretty 
difficult to cross, or go against the river; 
which is not strange, since to advance 
against a smaller stream, requires great 
labour, with the help of oars, poles, towing, 
and horses. 

The uses of this new machine are self- 
evident; the author, in his dedication, in 
high Dutch, of his Hydraspis, to his impe- 
rial majesty, mentions four. First, it may 
be of signal service in a ship-wreck, put- 
ting a person in as much safety, amidst the 
vast and raging waters, as a goose or duck. 
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Besides, he need not strip himself of his 
clothes, nor suffer hunger, because he can 
carry food enough with him for fourteen 
days or more. Second, it may be the means 
of escaping the danger of an inundation, 
or torrent from the hills. For if the good 
man of the house be not provided with this 
machine in his garret, it will be easy for 
him to escape, and save besides one or two 
of his little ones, and carry off some of his 
richest moveables. Third, it may be of ser- 
vice in war; for instance, when a body of 
troops is ordered to dislodge the enemy 
from some posts, or secretly to pass a river 
for reconnoitring; especially as upon land- 
ing, the Hydraspis can scarce be so much 
a burden to the soldier as the ancient shield. 
Fourth, this invention may be applied to 
the performance of several recreations and 
sports to be played in the water where a 
person may represent a syren, and delight 
the hearers with several sorts of music, or 
with hunting of ducks, and other water- 
fowl. The author ingeniously owns, that 
his imperial majesty’s president of the wa- 
ter-works found some fault with the clum- 
sy round and flat structure of his machine, 
which might have been made of a convex 
figure, like a skate. He was, however, 
pleased that so knowing a man as the pre- 
sident testified his approbation of the rest, 
by his censure of only one particular; but 
he thinks we ought not to be much solici- 
tous about beauty or elegance, when the 
case concerns a man’s life. But if any 
one has a mind to arch the bottom of the 
Hydraspis, principally with regard to orna- 
ment, he fears that, by an increase of the 
bulk in so doing, the party will be less 
able to ply his thighs, or quicken his mo- 
tion upon the ocean. For this reason he 
persuades us not to seek after embellish- 
ments, unless they conduce at the same 
time, in a consid«rable degree, to useful- 
ness. The dexterity of the artist in mak- 
ing it lighter, must doubtless render it 
less cumbersome; and he assures us that 
the Hydraspis which he kept for his own 
use, was not above half so heavy as that 
made at Vienna. Nor is he against mak- 
ing it more soft and easy, by lining the 
part which comes over the breast with lea- 
ther, cotton, or deer’s-hair. 





HOW tue MONARCHS or ENGLAND 
anD FRANCE USED TO MEET. 
The “good old times are gone.” Some 

of the political Crockerys of the day, who 

deem every change for the worst, are 
shocked beyond measure, to find a king of 

France and a queen of England can meet, 

really a good deal like brother and sister; 

a good deal like gentleman and lady; and 

even act as if, though they wear crowns, 


they had the kindly, unsophisticated feel- 
ings of mortals. . 
ow different was the case in other days, 
when Henry VIII visited Francis I; the 
circumstances of the contemplated meeting 
were arranged by negociation. Lord Her- 


bert, of Cherbury, has left us the following 


record :— 

“ That, in regard, his king was to pass 
the seas, to his danger and cost, and should 
leave his kingdom only to do Francis ho- 
nour; therefore that the interview should 
not be in a neutral place, but that king 
Henry, his queen, and the queen-dowager 
of France, should come to Guisnes, and 
the French king, his queen, and Madame 
Loiiyse, his mother, to Ardres, before the 
end of May next; and then, before the 
fourth of June following, king Henry should 
go half a league towards Ardres, without 
passing the limits of Guisnes or the Eng- 
ish pale, and there in some open place 
near the confines of the French (which 
should be declared by deputies on either 
side); the said French king parting from 
Andres the same day, and hour, and com- 
ing to the said place (where no tent was to 
be pitched), should meet the said king 
Henry within his own territories, and there 
should salute one another, and speak toge- 
ther on horseback as long as they pleased. 
This being done, that the French king 
should return to Ardres, and king Henry 
to Guisnes. The next day, that the said 
kings should meet in some neutral place to 
be nominated by their deputies; where, 
after salutations on both sides, king Henry 
should go to Ardres to see and dine with the 
queen of France, and his mother, and the 
French king to Guisnes, to see and dine 
with the queen of England and the dowa- 
ger of France. That the said interview 
should be celebrated with tourneys, and 
jousts, and exercises of arms, as well as on 
foot, as on horseback, in some place cho- 
sen by the said deputies, betwixt Guisnes 
and Ardres; which should be ditched, for- 
tified, and guarded by an equal number of 
persons to be appointed by the said kings. 
And that during the said exercises of arms, 
the queens and their train might familiar] 
converse together, in the evening, still 
returning to their several lodgings of Ar- 
dres and Guisnes. That the honour and 
precedence should be given to them still, 
who came to see the other. That the 
number of the persons and horses _per- 
mitted to be at this interview, should be 
signed in certain rolls by the said kings, 
and should not be increased withoutmutual 
consent. That two gentlemen, with an 
equal number of followers, should watch 
continually upon the high ways, as well as 
for surety of the said kings’ persons, as for 
the safer conducting the victuals. And 
that these, every night, should give ac- 
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count to their several kings and council- 
lors of their cha That the soldiers of 
the garrisons of Boulogne and Calais 
should not come near, without express li- 
cence of both kings. I find also that it 
was agreed that the number of counters at 
tourney, should be determined by the la- 
dies; who, therefore, were required to 
come thither from all places, that could 
furnish beauty and worth enough to desire 
so much honour. This being concluded, 
the earl of Worcester on our king’s part, 
and Monseur de Chastillon on the part of 
Francis, layed out the ground for these tri- 
umphs, betwixt Guisnes and Ardres; but 
within the English pale. While these 
magnificences were preparing, much dis- 
course past betwixt the princes and the 
ambassadors resident in either court, con- 
cerning the ancient forms used at great 
solemnities. Among which, it appears in 
a dispatch of Wingfield’s, that Francis told 
him how he had heard that our Edward 
III was used at such times to have his 
meat carried up by cavaliers on horse- 
back.” 

Cold ostentation and vigilant suspicion 
are sufficiently manifest in these prelimi- 
naries; but the meeting itself was still 
more strikingly marked by strong and 
incurable apprehensions of treachery. Each 
monarch gave the other credit for a dispo- 
sition to take advantage of the slightest 
excess of confidence; each nation believed 
the other only waited for opportunity to 
entrap and carry off its king. 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF COWPER. 





Arms.—Ar., three martlets, gu. on a chief, engr. of 
the last, three anulets, or. 

Crest—A lion’s gamb erect and erased, or, holding 
a branch, vert, fretted, gu. 

Supporters,—On each side a light dun horse with 
a large blaze down the face, mane close shorn, 
except a tuft upon the withers, a black list 
down the back, a bob tail, three white feet, 
namely, the hind feet and near fore-foot. 

. Motto—Tuum est, “ It is thine own.” 


John Co , esquire, one of the sheriffs 
of the cit; London, in 1551, and alder- 
man of Bridge Ward, left, with other 
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children, at his decease, William Cow- 
per, esquire, of Ratli Court, in the 
county of Kent, who was created 
a baronet, 4th March, 1642. Sir 
William married Martha, daughter of 
James Masters, esquire, of East gdon, 
in the county of Kent, and dying, in 1664, 
was succeeded by his grandson, Sir Wil- 
liam, M.P. for Hertford, who married 
Sarah, daughter of Sir Samuel Holles, and 
had two sons, of whom Spencer, the second 
son, one of the judges of the court of 
Common Pleas, married Pennington, 
daughter of John Goodere, esquire, and 
had three sons, the second of whom, John, 
D.D., was rector of Great Berkhampstead, 
in the county of Hertfordshire, and married 
Anne, daughter of Roger Donne, esquire, 
of Ludham Hall, Norfolk. He had issue, 
William Cowper, the poet, who died un- 
married, in 1800, John and Ashley, and 
three daughters. Sir William was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son, Sir William Cowper, 
a lawyer of eminence, who was made lord 
keeper of the great seal, 11th October, 
1705, and elevated to the peerage, 9th 
November, 1706, as baron Cowper, of 
Wingham, in the county of Kent. In the 
same year we find his lordship one of the 
commissioners for the treaty of union be- 
tween England and Scotland, and in the 
following year (4th May, 1707) he was 
declared lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain. On the demise of queen Anne, 
lord Cowper was constituted one of the 
lords justices until the arrival of George 
I from Hanover. In 1716, his lordship 
was appointed lord high steward of Great 
Britain for the trial of the rebel lords, and 
18th March, 1717-18, he was advanced to 
the dignities of viscount Fordwick and earl 
Cowper, but he soon afterwards resigned 
the seals. His lordship died October, 1723, 
and was succeeded by his elder son, Wil- 
liam, second earl, who assumed the sur- 
name of Clavering before that of Co 
in obedience to his maternal uncle. His 
a died in December, 1764, and was 
succeeded by his only son, George Nassau, 
third earl, who was created a count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, 31st January, 1778. 
He died in 1789, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, George Augustus, fourth earl, 
who died unmarried, 12th February, 1799, 
when the honours devolved upon his bro- 
ther, Peter Leopold Louis Francis; he dy- 
ing in June, 1837, was succeeded by his 
eldest son George Augustus Frederick, the 
present peer, the sixth earl. His lordship 
is a count of the Holy Roman Empire. 





GERMAN FICTION.— THE WITCH 
OF ARNHOR. 

In diablerie, the Germans have been 

thought to excel the tale-makers of all 
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Europe. Their devils, ghosts, and charnel 
houses, have been more fruitful of the 
terrific than those of other nations, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a few splendid 
horror-mongers found among our country - 
men. The Germans, however, can paint 
the feelings and embarrassments of simple 
human beings with perfect fidelity to na- 
ture, and yet with almost superhuman 

wer. “The Arnhor Witch,” translated 
rom Meinhold, by Lady Duff Gordon, for 
the Home and Colonial Library, furnishes 
evidence of this. While the absurdities 
pourtrayed are, apart from the misery they 
appear to produce, ridiculous enough for a 
Smollett, there are some touches of nature, 
so exquisitely thrilling, that they cannot 
be contemplated without emotion. 

Rea, a fair and virtuous maiden, is the 
child of a respectable minister of religion, 


who enjoys the love of his flock. Through: 


the chances of war, he and his lovely 
daughter are driven by the Imperialists 
from this comfortable residence, with the 
loss of their property. Still, in the midst 
of adversity themselves, they, from time to 
time, find the means of relieving others. 
The beauty of Rea wins the love of the 
young lord of Nierkerken, who, however, 
is restrained by prudential considerations 
from openly avowing his flame. A hateful 
old being, called Lizzie Kolken, is jealous 
of the triumph of Rea, who even obtains 
the deveneaiihe notice of king Gustavus 
Adolphus, and being moreover rebuked by 
the minister, she pants to be revenged on 
both. The sheriff of the district had made 
improper overtures to the unoffending 
beauty, and been indignantly repelled. He 
becomes the ally of Lizzie in her unhal- 
lowed attempt to ruin the pastor and his 
child. The latter, in furtherance of her 
design, suggests to the parishioners, the 


possibility of certain accidents which had 


occurred, partly through her own manage- 
ment, — attributable to witchcraft, 
and so works upon the suspicions of a 
simple, credulous people, that they incline 
at last to admit the suspicion, which pre- 
sents the opportunity desired by the hag 
for accusing her to the sheriff. 
‘Previously to this, in their greatest dis- 
tress, the girl had happened to find among 
the sand-hills of the Streckelberg, a valu- 
able vein of amber, whence, both she and 
her father had secretly abstracted enough 
of the precious deposit to enable them to 
—— money sufficient for their wants. 
is was turned to evil. The unacceunt- 
able supplies of money were attributed to 
Satanic agency, and, on the possessors, the 
onus lay of proving how they obtained it. 
The trial took place at Pudgla, before the 
Consul Dirigeus, the Camerarius Gerhard 
Wingel, and a Scriba. The father des- 
eribes how his child was dragged in back- 


wards, before the judges, by her long hair, 
after the manner of those accused of witch - 
craft, it being imagined that if she-looked 
towards them, she would bewitch them. 
The proceedings of the court are admirably 
reported. Injustice, absurdity, and cruelty, 
characterise them all through. The par- 
son’s old servant Ise, was one of the wit- 
nesses examined. She declared that she 
had heard the culprit, or Rea, get up in the 
night, and mention the foul fiend :— 

Q. Whether she had ever heard Satan 
answer her?—R. She never heard him at 
all. 

Q. Whether she had perceived that Rea 
had a familiar spirit, and in what shape? 
She should think upon her oath, and speak 
the truth.—R. She had never seen one. 

Q. Whether she had ever heard her fly 
up the chimney?—R. Nay, she had always 
gone softly out at the door. 

Q. Whether she never at mornings had 
missed her broom or pitchfork?—R. Once 
the broom was gone, but she had found it 
again behind the stove, and maybe left it 
there herself by mistake. 

Q. Whether she had never heard Rea 
cast a spell, or wish harm to this or that 
person?—R. No, never; she had always 
wished her neighbours nothing but good, 
and even in the time of bitter famine, had 
taken the bread out of her own mouth, to 
give it to others. 

Q. Whether she did not know the salve 
which had been found in Rea, her coffer? 
—R. Oh, yes! her young mistress had 
brought it back from Wolgast, for her 
skin, and had once given her some when 
she had chapped hands, and it had done 
her a vast deal of good. 

Q. Whether she had anything further to 
say?—R. No, nothing but good. 

The malice of the disappointed sheriff, 
and of old Lizzie Kolken, however, so far 
prevail, that the accused is ordered to be 
examined by question, in the torture cham- 
be 


r. 

The admirable expedient of making the 
minister describe what followed, every 
reader of taste and discernment will appre- 
ciate. 

The constable laid her on the torture 
bench. 

She shook like an aspen leaf when he 
bound her hands and feet: and when he 
was about to bind over her sweet eyes a 
nasty old filthy clout, wherein my maid 
had seen him carry fish but the day before, 
and which was still all over shining scales, 
I perceived it, and pulled off my silken 
neckerchief, ing him to use that in- 
stead, which he did. Hereupon the thumb- 
screw was put on her, and she was once 
more asked whether she gyould confess 
freely, but she only shook r binded 


head, and sighed with her dying Saviour 

















“Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani,” and then in 
Greek, “ Theé mou, theé mou, hina ti me 
egkatelipes.” Whereat Dom. Consul started 
back, and made the sign of the cross (for 
inasmuch as he knew no Greek, he believed 
as he afterwards said himself, that she was 
calling upon the devil to help her), and 
then called to the constable, with a loud 
voice, “ Screw!” 

But when I heard this, I gave such a cry 
that the whole vault shook; and when my 
poor child, who was dying of terror and 
despair, had heard my voice, she first strug- 
gled with her bound hands and feet like a 
lamb that lies dying in the slaughter- 
house, and then cried out, ‘“ Louse me, and 
I will confess whatsoe’er you will.” Hereat 
Dom. Consul so greatly rejoicei, that while 
the constable at sence | her, he fell on his 
knees, and thanked God for having spared 
him this anguish. But no sooner was m 
poor desperate child unbound, and had laid 
aside her crown of thorns (I mean my 
silken neckerchief), than she jumped off 
the ladder, and flung herself upon me, who 
lay for dead in the corner, in a deep 
swoon. 

This greatly angered the worshipful 
court; and when the constable had borne 
me away, Rea was admonished to make 
her confession ———— to promise. But 
seeing she was too weak to stand upon her 
feet, Dom. Consul gave her a chair to sit 
upon, although Dom. Camerarius grumbled 
thereat, and these were the chief questions 
which were put to her, by order of the 
most honourable high criminal court, as 
Dom Consul said, and which were registered 
ad protocollum. 

Q. Whether she could bewitch?—R. 
Yes, she could bewitch. 

Q. Who taught her to do so?—R. Satan 
himself. 

Q. How many devils had she?—Jila 
(considering). His name was Disidemonia. 

Hereat Dom. Consul shuddered, and 
said that must be a very terrible devil 
indeed, for that he had never heard such a 
name before, and that she must spell it, 
so that Scriba might make no error: which 
she did, and he then went on as follows:— 

Q. In what shape had he appeared to 
her?—R. In the shape of the sheriff, and 
sometimes as a goat, with terrible horns. 

Q. Whether Satan had re-baptised her, 
and where?—R. In the sea. 

Q. What name had he given her?—R. 





Q. Whether any of the neighbours had 
been by, when she was re-baptised, and 
which of them?—Hereupon my matchless 
child cast up her eyes towards heaven, as 
though doubting whether she should foyle 
old Lizzie or got, but at last she said, no! 

Q. She have had sponsors; who 
were they? and what gift had they given 
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her as christening money?—R. There were 
none there, save spirits: wherefore old 
Lizzie could see no one, when she came and 
looked on at ker re-baptism. 

Q. Whether she had ever lived with the 
devil?—R. She never had lived anywhere, 
save in her father's house. 

She was condemned to be burned, 
whereat the sheriff's little son came run- 
ning into the vault with a drum, crying 
out, “Come to the roast goose! Come to 
the roast goose!” 

She is condemned to the flames. By 
pious exercises, she prepares for the last 
terrible visitation, and sets out for the 
stake. 

The procession approaches the fatal pile, 
when, just as the doomed maiden was 
approaching the pile, a knight, with a grey 
feather, on a grey charger, rushes throu 
the crowd, with a gallant train at his hee 
overturns or overwhelms the officers of 
justice, and seizes the maiden in his arms. 

tis the young lord of Nierkerken, who 
has not only the power to deliver her, but 
the proofs of her innocence. All is cleared 
up, and he avows himself en the spot, as 
her lover and suitor. 

The minister then says:— 

“ But at these words, my child only wept 
and sighed; and when he looked on her, 
she cast down her eyes and trembled, so 
that I straightway perceived that my sor- 
rows were not yet come to an end, but that 
another barrel of tears was just tapped 
for me, and so indeed it was. Moreover, 
the ass of a Custos, having finished the Te 

Deum before we were come to the bridge, 
straightway struck up the next following 
hymn, which was a funeral one, beginning, 
‘The body let us now inter” (God be 
praised that no argument has come of it 
till datum). My beloved gossip rated him 
not a little, and threatened him that for 
his stupidity he should not get the money 
for the shoes, which he had prumised him 
out of the church dues. ut my child 
comforted him, and promised him a pair of 
shoes at her own charges, seeing that per- 
adventure a funeral hymn was better for 
her, than a song of gladness.” 

The happy result is thus told: 

“Soon after, we went to the blessed 
church to confession, and all the folk stood 

ping open-mouthed, because the young 

lord led my child on his arm. But they 
wondered far more, when, after the sermon, 
I first read to them in the vulgar tongue, 
the amende honorable to my child from his 
rincely a together with the con- 
Semation of the same by his imperial 
majesty, and after that, my patent of 
nobility; and lastly began to or lish the 
banns between my child, and the young 
lord. Dear reader, there arose a murmur 
throughout the church, like the buzzing of 
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a swarm of bees. (N.B. These scripta 
were burnt in the castle a year ago, as I 
shall hereafter relate, wherefore I cannot 
insert them here, in origine.) 

“ Hereupon my dear child went, together 
with much people, to the lord’s table, and 
after church, nearly all the folks crowded 
round them, and wished them joy.” . 





The Gatherer, 


Lord Thurlow and Mr. Horace Twiss.— 
A Lesson for Attorneys.—Our learned con- 
temporary agrees in one point with the 
celebrated lawyer whose life he writes. 
Mr. Twiss says:—“ Lord Thurlow had no 
mercy, and he ought not to have any on a 
roguish attorney. He had made a certain 
attorney Pay all the costs of an infant’s 
suit, in which he was solicitor, on account 
of the extremely improper manner in 
which the case had been carried on. 
In another suit, upon the death of a tenant 
for life, who had been entitled to the inte- 
rest of a sum of money in court, this attor- 
ney suplied ia have the fund out of court 
ou the behalf of an individual become enti- 
tled to the principal:—Thurlow aid, 
* How, sir, do t koe that the tenant for 
life is dead?’ The attorney said, ‘I can 
assure your lordship that he is dead.’ ‘I 
shall not,’ says Thurlow, ‘take your assu- 
rance as worth anything. Make an affi- 
davit.’ The attorney made an affidavit, 
swearing that the person named in it was 
dead. ‘Well,’ says Thurlow, ‘and what 
do you expect from such an affidavit? How 
do Tice that the man named in the affi- 
davit and the man who received the interest 
was the same person?’ ‘The attorney said, 
‘Then I suppose I must make an affidavit 
of that also; but surely I am treated with 
a degree of suspicion and harshness that I 
do not deserve. I’ll make the affidavit, 
but your lordship will allow me to say that 
any other judge would not have required 
it. I know—I must know—the man is 
dead. I was at his funeral.’ ‘So you 
might,’ says Thurlow, ‘but how does that 
prove that the man who received the inte- 
rest and the man whose funeral you at- 
tended, was the same person?’ ‘ My lord, 
hear me—the man who received the inte- 
rest, and whose funeral I attended, was 
my client?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ said Thurlow, ‘ did 
you not mention that at first? A great 
deal of time and trouble might have been 
saved. That he was your client is some 
evidence that he may be dead; nothing so 
likely to kill him.’” 

An Egyptian Imprecation—An Egyptian, 
being offended with a stranger, has a very 
pleasant way of carrying off his anger. 
Instead of a torrent of abuse, and a string 
of foolish imprecations, he takes the more 
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sensible course of putting five or six pieces 
of charcoal at the door leading to the 
chambers in which the foe may sleep; 
conveying a wish, or rather an imprecation, 
“ May your faces be blackened.” 

A Nice Distinction.—Sir Thomas Holt 
was charged with having cut open the head 
of his pon with a cleaver, so that one-half 
of the head fell on one shoulder, and the 
other half on the other. He brought his 
action for the defamation, and obtained a 
verdict; but a motion in arrest of seigous 
was successful, on the ground that, though 
it was stated the man’s head had been cut 
open so that the two parts fell asunder on 
his shoulders, the declaration had not 
averred that he was dead.—LZord Lynd- 
hurst’s Speech in the House of Lords. 

Honesty is the Best Policy.—A servant, 
sweeping out a bachelor’s room, found a 
sixpence on the carpet, which he carried 
to the owner. “You may keep it for your 
honesty,” said he. A short time after, he 
missed his gold pencil-case, and inquired 
of his servant if he had seen it. “ Yes, sir,” 
was the reply. “And what did you do 
with it?” “ Kept it for my honesty, sir!” 

On a Clergyman’s Horse biting him. 
The steed bit his master, 
How came it to pass ?— 
He heard the good pastor 
Cry, ‘* All flesh is grass.” 

Roman Antiquities.—Several medals and 
Roman coins have lately been discovered 
at Bavay, in France. ere was also a 
statuette in bronze of Harpocrates, repre- 
sented as a half-naked child, having a 
scarf falling from the right shoulder over a 
ete of his body to the left side. On the 

ead is the lotus, on the back a quiver, 
and on the shoulders wings. On the right 
arm is a small cruise suspended by the 
handle, while the forefinger is placed on 
the lips. With the left hand he leans on a 
knotted staff, round which a serpent en- 
twines. Near him is a bird resembling a 

‘oose, at his feet a hare or rabbit, and on 

is left a hawk. 

What Man Is.—Man has the power of 
imitating every motion but flight. To 
effect these, he has, in maturity and health, 
sixty bones in his head, sixty in his thighs 
and legs, sixty-two in his arms and hands, 
sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 484 
muscles. His heart makes sixty-four pul- 
sations in a minute; and, therefore, 3,840 
in an hour—92,100 in a day. There are, 
also, three complete circulations of his 
blood in the short space of an hour. 

Definition of a Lawyer.—“ A lawyer is a 
learned gentleman, who rescues your estate 
from your enemies and keeps it himself.” — 
Lord Brougham. 
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